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Needed  Changes  in  the  Single- 
Salary  Schedule 


By  DOUGLAS  E.  SCATES^ 

The  task  of  answering  the  question,  For  what  are  teachers 
paid?  carries  a  number  of  implications.  Obviously, 
teachers  are  paid  for  doing  certain  workj  but  this  is  not 
the  entire  truth,  for  it  does  not  explain  salary  increments  and 
various  other  provisions  contained  in  many  salary  schedules. 
The  defender  of  the  schedule  cannot  state  that  the  mature 
teachers  do  more  work  quantitatively  than  beginning  teachers, 
but  he  probably  will  argue  that  teachers  with  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  are  paid  more  because  they  do  their  work  better. 

Is  this  the  real  explanation  of  salary  increments?  No  one 
will  say  that  teachers  keep  on  improving  indefinitely  j  and  there 
are  few  who  believe  that  most  teachers  keep  on  improving 
significantly  in  the  quality  of  their  service  for  a  full  ten  years. 
Yet  we  have  many  schedules  granting  increases  for  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  more  years.  Again,  no  administrator  will 
contend  that  teachers  receiving  $2,800  are  necessarily  doing 
better  work  than  those  receiving  $ 2,200  j  there  are  too  many 
cases  where  this  is  patently  untrue. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  prove  that  increments  should 
depend  entirely  or  primarily  on  the  basis  of  increased  merit  j 
but  since  they  do  not  rest  upon  this  basis,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  attempt  to  defend  them  on  this  basis.  I  believe  the 
justification  for  our  more  or  less  automatic  increases  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  psychological  factors.  For  one  thing,  the  in¬ 
creases  permit  us  to  start  young  teachers  at  fairly  low  salaries, 
after  fairly  good  training,  and  we  seek  by  means  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  schedule  to  convince  them  that  teaching  is  a  life  work  in 

^  Presented  before  the  City  Directors  of  Research,  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  Washington,  February  20,  1932. 
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which  they  may  expect  a  financial  future  commensurate  with 
their  training  and  ability.  Without  such  an  assurance  we  could 
not  at  all  hope  to  get  superior  young  men  and  women  with 
good  training  and  with  serious  purpose  at  our  present  begin¬ 
ning  salaries.  Our  increments,  therefore,  enable  us  to  use  the 
device  of  a  fairly  low  initial  salary  with  an  assured  increase 
later  as  a  means  of  discouraging  those  who  would  otherwise 
enter  teaching  in  much  larger  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  fill¬ 
ing  in  merely  a  year  or  two  and  bringing  to  the  work  little  in 
the  way  of  serious  professional  interest. 

Increments  also  are  made  in  order  to  bring  the  salary  of 
the  maturing  teacher  up  to  a  level  befitting  the  interest  of  a 
professional  adult.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  overlook  or  disparage 
the  factor  of  increasing  needs  as  the  teacher  advances  in  age. 
Either  he  will  have  additional  people  dependent  upon  him 
during  the  course  of  time,  or  his  own  maturing  interests  will 
call  for  larger  expenditures  for  their  realization.  He  also  will 
need  a  certain  surplus  to  put  aside  for  his  old  age.  We  employ 
the  young  person  for  a  small  amount  of  money  by  holding  out 
to  him  the  hope  of  a  larger  salary;  he  is  willing  to  work  for  a 
time  on  the  basis  of  this  expectation;  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  he  realizes  that  life  is  short,  that  time  is  fleeting,  and  that 
the  plans  which  he  has  dreamed  of  for  many  years  must  begin 
to  be  fulfilled  if  ever.  It  is  then  that  a  higher  salary,  reached 
through  successive  increments,  becomes  necessary  if  he  is  to 
remain  happy  and  well  adjusted.  I  believe  that  in  no  small 
sense  the  changing  psychology  of  the  individual  toward  the 
realization  of  his  own  life  purposes  is  a  significant  factor  in 
justifying  the  increments  which  we  give. 

The  provisions  for  sick  leave  are  further  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  paying  teachers  for  so  many  units  of 
work  done.  The  modern  provision  usually  has  the  form  of 
allowing  so  many  days  of  absence  because  of  illness  without  loss 
of  pay  and  a  longer  period  of  absence  with  a  partial  loss  of  pay. 
The  total  sum  involved  does  not  amount  to  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total  annual  pay  roll,  and  usually  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  Board,  but  the  principle  which  lies  behind 
this  provision  is  interesting.  If  these  payments  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  salary  earned,  then  teachers  who  were  not  absent 
would  have  the  right  to  demand  this  amount  as  an  extra  com- 
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pensation.  Such  provisions  rest  entirely  upon  other  than  purely 
economic  factors.  They  are  made  to  reassure  teachers  that  their 
standard  of  living  will  not  be  seriously  impinged  upon  at  any 
time  by  some  of  the  unfortunate  happenings  that  are  so  common 
to  all  humanity. 

Such  measures  are  incorporated  in  our  financial  relations 
with  teachers  in  order  that  they  may  maintain  a  better  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  conditions  of  life.  The  general  adjustments  of 
teachers  to  socio-economic  factors  are  matters  on  which  we  do 
not  have  definite  data,  but  we  assume  that  they  play  definite 
parts  in  the  contributions  which  teachers  make.  They  may  be 
reflected  in  a  general  attitude  toward  life,  a  predominant  mood, 
a  multitude  of  personality  traits  such  as  jealousy,  faultfinding, 
lack  of  co-operation,  inferiority  complexes,  lack  of  loyalty  to 
the  profession,  inability  to  stimulate  and  inspire  children,  and 
the  like. 

We  are  not  securing  teachers  as  cheaply  as  it  is  possible,  nor 
is  it  desirable  to  do  so.  The  statement  that  we  need  to  keep 
the  salary  scale  up  in  order  to  attract  superior  young  men  and 
women  is  frequently  made,  and  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  pur¬ 
chasing  teachers’  services,  salaries  somewhat  higher  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  should  be  paid  even  to  those  who  are  not 
superior,  for  there  should  be  elements  in  the  purchase  which 
are  different  from  those  usually  bought  on  the  open  personnel 
market.  They  not  only  include  types  of  skill  which  can  be 
trained,  but  also  comprise  vitality  and  attitudes  which  are  being 
currently  re-formed  out  of  daily  experiences.  The  continuous 
change  of  these  vital  elements  should  be  safeguarded  by  paying 
teachers  salaries  which  will  enable  them  to  live  under  such 
conditions  that  high  degrees  of  energy  may  be  maintained  and 
that  the  psychological  and  social  aspects  of  orientation  to  life 
may  constantly  represent  those  which  we  should  like  to  have 
stamped  upon  each  on-coming  generation. 

This  requires  that  the  teacher  live  somewhat  better  than 
the  average,  that  he  have  experience  with  life  from  which  some 
inspiration  can  be  transmitted  to  pupils  who  may  not  receive 
from  any  other  source  in  their  experiences  the  vision  of  finer 
things.  The  teacher  must  live  on  a  level  removed  from  that 
where  physical  force  and  physical  needs  fill  the  mind.  It  is 
essential  for  the  best  education  that  there  be  a  margin  in  his 
salary  for  culture.  The  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  play  an 
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important  role  in  directing  our  future  citizenry  into  those 
courses  of  thinking  and  acting  which  the  present  generation 
strives  for  but  has  so  markedly  fallen  short  of. 

The  present  single-salary  schedule  is  not  securing  some  of 
these  things.  I  have  no  intention  of  launching  a  general 
attack  against  the  single-salary  schedule,  because  I  believe  that 
in  certain  respects  it  is  a  step  beyond  previous  practices.  The 
idea  that  high-school  teachers  were  superior  creatures  and 
should  be  paid  more  than  teachers  of  lower  grades  was 
defensible  in  the  days  when  we  believed  that  education  consisted 
solely  of  training  the  mind,  and  specialists  in  the  gymnastics  of 
high-school  subjects  could  command  a  higher  salary  than  kin¬ 
dergarten  teachers  because  there  were  not  so  many  of  them. 
At  the  present  time,  the  college-trained  teacher  is  no  rarity, 
and  there  is  training  in  college  for  the  kindergarten  teacher 
which  is  just  as  appropriate  and  important  to  her  work  as  study 
of  history  is  for  the  training  of  the  high-school  history  teacher. 
The  single-salary  schedule,  so  far  as  levels  are  concerned,  is 
here  to  stay. 

There  are  certain  other  aspects  of  the  single-salary  schedule 
which  are  destined  to  yield  some  of  their  singleness.  One  of 
these  concerns  the  matter  of  sex.  Experience  with  the  single¬ 
salary  schedules  cannot  continue  for  a  great  many  years  more 
without  bringing  to  everyone  the  overwhelming  conviction,  held 
by  many  when  single-salary  schedules  were  first  inaugurated, 
that  administrators  cannot  secure  men  of  equal  quality  to  women 
for  the  same  salary.  I  do  not  believe  that  men  are  worth  more 
in  terms  of  service,  that  men  contribute  anything  more  than 
women,  that  they  work  any  harder,  have  fewer  disciplinary 
problems,  or  are  more  co-operative  with  the  administration. 
There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  of  this.  I  do  not  claim 
that  men  are  superior. 

These  are  not  the  factors  by  which  salary  is  determined. 
Seldom  is  one  paid  for  what  he  is  worth ;  the  public  pays  what 
it  has  to.  The  idea  of  “equal  pay  for  equal  work,”  which  suits 
so  well  the  campaign  purposes  of  women  teachers  for  salaries 
as  high  as  men’s,  is  as  naive  as  it  is  engaging.  A  surface  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  everyday  economics  must  convince  one  that  wages, 
like  other  values,  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  fluctuations  in  commodity  prices 
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today,  in  complete  disregard  for  the  cost  of  production,  should 
make  clear  even  to  the  unlearned  in  economics  that  intrinsic 
value  does  not  play  the  dominating  role  in  market  price. 

I  believe  in  a  difiFerential  in  salary  for  men,  not  because  they 
deserve  it,  but  because  school  administrators  cannot  get  the  men 
they  want  without  it,  or  they  have  to  pay  salaries  to  everybody 
so  high  that  the  maintenance  of  the  salary  schedule  is  jeop¬ 
ardized  and  its  purpose  is  defeated.  Men  should  be  in  our 
schools  in  much  larger  numbers  than  they  are  at  present,  and  to 
get  men  we  have  to  pay  them  more  because  they  can  earn  more 
in  other  professions  and  in  certain  industries. 

I  believe  in  this  modification  of  the  single-salary  schedule 
for  the  sake  of  the  schools.  I  am  equally  in  favor  of  equalizing 
the  burden  of  dependents;  that  is,  a  differential  in  salary  which 
recognizes  to  some  degree  variations  in  the  economic  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  individual  for  other  human  beings. 

The  public  indicates  its  recognition  of  the  social  nature  of 
income,  especially  that  paid  out  of  public  money,  by  the 
avidity  with  which  the  distinctions  between  married  and  unmar¬ 
ried  women  teachers  have  been  forced  upon  the  school  boards. 
Sometimes  there  are  professional  factors  involved,  but  these 
appear  to  be  individual  matters  rather  than  general  ones;  and 
the  case  is  not  made  on  the  issue  of  service,  but  on  the  matter 
of  dividing  up  income  among  the  population.  Particularly  in 
times  of  economic  strain  the  public  is  quick  to  claim  certain 
elements  of  injustice  in  having  two  incomes  for  two  people  who 
are  married  when  a  large  number  of  trained  young  women  are 
ready  to  render  service  and  are  prevented  from  working  by  the 
apparently  needless  working  of  married  women.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  object  to  the  employment,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
retention,  of  married  women  teachers. 

I  am  not  urging  this  logic,  because  there  are  many  factors 
in  it  which  are  essentially  vicious.  The  public  often  has 
expressed  the  belief  that  its  money  should  be  distributed  as 
generally  as  possible  among  those  who  need  it.  It  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  more  difficult  for  the  public  to  see  the  application  of  this 
principle  in  the  converse  form;  namely,  that  the  person  who 
has  a  number  of  other  human  beings  absolutely  dependent  upon 
him  for  subsistence  should  be  receiving  more  salary  than  the 
one  who  has  only  himself  to  provide  for.  That  many  safeguards 
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would  have  to  be  set  up  in  the  actual  administration  of  such  a 
principle  is  perfectly  clear. 

The  psychological  justification  for  such  a  differential  in 
salaries  is  equally,  if  not  more,  significant.  The  teacher  with 
several  people  living  on  one  income  cannot  enjoy  the  same 
degree  of  culture  and  cannot  give  the  same  amount  of  attention 
to  developing  leadership  as  can  the  teacher  who  has  only  him¬ 
self  or  herself  to  think  of. 

The  matter  of  dependents  is  considered  in  the  making  of 
the  modern  salary  schedule,  and  the  typical  teacher  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  estimating  the  salary  required.  This  teacher  probably 
has  some  fraction  of  a  dependent,  but  this  adjustment  to  the 
average  status  means  either  that  we  are  paying  salaries  to  many 
teachers  which  are  so  low  as  to  defeat  some  of  the  central  pur¬ 
poses  of  educational  salaries,  or  else  we  are  paying  to  all  a  salary 
so  high  that  the  schedule  cannot  be  maintained.  My  plea  is  not 
for  an  entirely  new  element  in  salary  schedules,  but  merely  for 
a  more  adequate  adaptation  of  the  schedule;  one  which  recog¬ 
nizes  not  merely  the  average  status,  but  which  recognizes  to 
some  extent  variations  in  that  status.  I  commend  consideration 
of  this  principle,  not  on  the  basis  of  justice  to  the  individual, 
for  we  cannot  pay  salaries  on  that  basis,  but  on  the  basis  of 
realizing  more  fully  some  of  those  professional  returns  to  the 
children  which  our  single-salary  schedule  has  only  begun  to 
make  possible.  [Voi.  xi,  No.  13] 


Teachers’  Incomes  and  Living  Costs 

By  H.  H.  DAVIS 

The  public  has  a  good  many  rather  firmly  fixed  ideas 
about  teachers.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  belief  that 
all  professors  are  absent-minded,  may  be  mildly  irri¬ 
tating  to  teachers  but  do  no  particular  harm.  Others  definitely 
handicap  and  interfere  with  teachers.  The  Cleveland  salary 
study^  provided  definite  material  with  which  to  combat  two  of 

^  Holy,  T.  C.,  et  al,  Cleveland  Teachers’  Salaries.  Columbus,  Ohio;  Ohio  State  Uni* 
▼ersity,  1932.  pp.  76—104.  A  study  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Teachers  Federation  and 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  Ohio  State  University. 
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these  beliefs,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  the 
data  there  gathered. 

The  first  of  the  two  popular  opinions  to  be  discussed  is  that 
teachers  living  at  home  should  be  paid  low  salaries  because  they 
have  low  living  costs.  Our  analysis  of  the  living  costs  of  Cleve- 
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Fig.  1.  Companion  of  Expenditures  of  Two  Large  Groups  of  Unmarried  Women 
Teachers  of  Cleveland,  1930-31 
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Fig.  2.  Comparison  of  Savings  of  Two  Large  Groups  of  Unmarried  Women  Teacher* 
of  Cleveland,  1930-31 

land  single  women  teachers  was  divided  so  as  to  indicate  sepa¬ 
rately  the  expenses  of  those  living  with  relatives  and  those  who 
were  not  so  living.  Figure  i  presents  data  for  three  major 
types  of  expenses.  In  reading  the  chart  begin  at  the  left  side 
and  follow  the  appropriate  line  across.  The  dotted  line  for 
food  and  clothing  represents  expenditures  for  women  teachers 
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not  living  with  parents  or  other  near  relatives.  It  begins  at  | 
$500  for  the  average  of  teachers  drawing  $1,200  per  year  and 
rises  to  $600  for  teachers  whose  average  salaries  are  $1,600, 
and  so  across  the  chart  to  approximately  $i,000  for  teachers  of 
an  average  salary  of  $3,600.  The  solid  line  represents  the  same  I 
situation  for  teachers  who  do  live  with  parents  or  other  near  I 
relatives.  It  is  obvious  from  a  glance  at  the  chart  that  no 
significant  difference  exists  between  the  two  groups.  I  may  say  f 

that  when  food  and  housing  are  considered  separately  it  shows  I 

that  the  food  costs  are  higher  for  those  teachers  who  live  at  I 
home  and  the  housing  costs  are  lower.  It  would  appear  that  I 


Fig.  3.  Distribution  of  the  Expenditures  of  Unmarried  Women  Living  with  Parents 
or  Other  Near  Relatives,  1930-31 

although  these  girls  have  little  or  no  room  rent  they  tend  to 
pay  a  large  part  of  the  family  grocery  bill.  The  comparisons 
for  clothing  and  for  associations  and  recreation,  which  should  i 
be  read  in  the  same  way,  show  the  same  parallel  situation.  | 

Rather  than  attempt  to  compare  every  item  of  expenditure  i 
in  this  manner  it  seems  to  be  more  convenient  merely  to  com-  I 
pare  savings.  This  is  done  in  Figure  2.  Here  it  is  evident  that 
the  savings  of  both  groups  run  close  together  until  a  salary  of 
about  $2,400  is  reached.  From  there  on  the  girls  who  do  not 
live  with  parents  or  near  relatives  are  able  to  save  definitely 
more  than  those  who  live  at  home.  The  evidence  of  this  study 
points  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  idea  in  this 
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matter  is  wrong.  The  cost  of  living  is  no  justification,  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  at  least,  for  paying  home-town  teachers  less  salary  than 
is  paid  to  others. 

The  second  popular  idea  to  be  discussed  here  is  that 
teachers’  salaries  should  now  be  reduced  because  the  index 
of  living  cost  has  declined.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  brought 
this  upon  ourselves  somewhat  by  our  wide  use  of  the  cost  of 
living  index  as  a  reason  for  increasing  salaries  in  previous  years. 
Even  if  the  accuracy  of  both  statements  were  unquestioned,  it 
would  be  only  fair  that  teachers’  salaries  lag  behind  cost  of 
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Fig.  4.  Distribution  of  the  Expenditures  of  Unmarried  Women  Not  Living  with 
Parents  or  Other  Near  Relatives,  1930-31 

living  in  reduction  as  much  as  they  lag  behind  in  increase.  The 
greatest  danger  in  the  use  of  the  index  lies  in  the  fact  that  most 
living-cost  figures  include  only  food  or  at  the  most  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter.  Everyone  knows  that  teachers’  necessary 
expenses  go  far  beyond  these  three  basic  elements.  It  was  one 
purpose  of  our  analysis  at  Cleveland  to  show  how  large  a  part 
of  the  teachers’  living  cost  is  made  up  of  these  three. 

Figure  3  shows  the  findings  for  unmarried  women  teachers 
living  at  home.  This  is  to  be  read  the  same  as  Figures  i  and  2, 
but  the  areas  are  shaded  to  make  them  more  conspicuous.  It  is 
evident  that  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  do  not  make  up  more 
than  half  of  the  budget  even  with  the  average  teacher  whose 
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salary  is  only  $1,200.  As  the  salary  increases  from  that  point 
to  $3,600,  there  is  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  expense 
for  these  fundamental  necessities.  Other  expenses  rise  rapidly, 
in  fact,  so  rapidly  as  to  consume  all  increase  in  salary  and  to 
force  whatever  savings  are  made  into  the  region  of  extra  income 
which  lies  above  the  straight  line  representing  day-school  sal¬ 
aries.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  teacher  saves  anything  from 
the  day-school  salary,  but  it  does  mean  that  on  the  average 
teachers  save  no  more  than  their  average  incidental  income 
from  summer-  or  night-school  teaching,  gifts,  or  other  sources. 


Fig.  J.  Distribution  of  the  Expenditures  of  Married  Men  Not  Living  with  Parents 
or  Other  Near  Relatives,  1930-31 

Figures  4  and  5  present  much  the  same  picture  except  that, 
as  would  be  expected,  married  men  maintaining  their  own 
homes  must  expend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  salaries  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  themselves  and  for  their  families. 
It  also  appears  that  these  men,  on  the  average,  are  able  to  make 
little  savings,  and  such  as  they  do  make  are  well  outside  the 
realm  of  day-school  salaries.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  most  of 
them  are  forced  to  augment  their  income  in  some  manner  even 
to  cover  the  average  living  expenses,  since  the  day-school  salary 
line  cuts  fairly  well  into  the  other  expense  area.  The  evidence 
again  serves  to  disprove  the  popular  notion.  It  points  to  the 
fact  that  reductions  in  ordinary  living-cost  figures  will  not  effect 
more  than  one-third  to  one-half  the  real  living  cost  of  teachers. 

[Vol.  XI,  No.  13] 
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Outlining  the  Course  of  Study 


By  EDGAR  DALE 

ONE  of  the  first  steps  in  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the 
I  curriculum  is  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  current 
curriculum.  This  cannot  be  determined  merely  through 
a  study  of  the  titles  of  courses  since  there  is  great  variability 
in  the  content  presented  under  subjects  of  similar  names.  For 
example,  the  content  of  courses  in  fourth-grade  arithmetic,  or 
in  algebra,  or  in  ancient  history  will  differ  greatly  from  school 
to  school  depending  upon  the  objectives  of  the  school,  the  text¬ 
book  used,  the  state  course  of  study,  abilities  of  the  pupils,  the 
individual  preferences  of  the  teachers,  and  other  factors. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  get  a  broad  view  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  school,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  these  courses  in  some 
detail.  This  analysis  must  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  make  valid 
comparisons  between  teachers  and  schools  on  such  factors  as 
objectives,  time  spent  on  different  topics,  tests  used,  and  the 
provisions  made  for  individual  differences.  There  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  here  that  a  rigid  standardization  or  compartmentalization 
of  subject-matter  is  either  possible  or  desirable,  nor  is  there  any 
suggestion  that  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  make  an  outline  for 
each  subject  and  follow  it  through  in  a  mechanical  way.  It  is 
patent  that  the  education  of  youth  must  always  be  conditioned 
by  the  needs  of  the  particular  group  who  are  undergoing 
instruction.  The  only  assumption  here  made  is  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  teacher  to  make  a  record  in  broad  outline  of  each 
course  which  she  has  taught  in  the  past  year,  and  that  the 
records  will  be  of  assistance  to  her  in  the  future  planning  of 
her  courses. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  certain  common  essentials  are 
necessary  in  courses  which  develop  a  sequence.  For  example, 
the  work  in  English  composition  ought  to  be  so  planned  that 
there  is  developed  a  series  of  abilities  each  of  which  builds 
directly  on  what  has  been  previously  mastered  in  the  field. 
Other  illustrations  of  sequences  can  be  readily  recalled. 
Through  the  course  outlines  on  these  various  subjects  it  becomes 
possible  to  discover  whether  such  common  essentials  are  being 
adequately  presented. 

Furthermore,  through  such  outlines  it  becomes  possible  to 
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discover  the  objectives  toward  which  teachers  are  working,  to 
evaluate  the  steps  which  they  are  taking  to  reach  those  objec¬ 
tives,  to  note  the  provisions  which  they  are  making  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  and  to  discover  the  type  of  tests  which  they 
consider  adequate.  We  may  discover  from  this  scrutiny  whether 
the  objectives  sought  play  a  significant  part  in  the  drama  of 
modern  life,  whether  there  are  gaps  or  unplanned  duplications 
in  the  training  oflFered,  whether  the  methods  used  to  attain  the 
objectives  conform  to  good  educational  practice,  and  whether 
the  testing  procedures  are  valid  and  reliable. 

The  analysis  of  the  courses  is  divided  into  the  following 
steps:  objectives  of  the  course,  prerequisites  of  the  course, 
the  subject  outline  (the  chapter  headings,  units,  topics),  and  the 
unit  outline. 

The  objectives  should  be  stated  with  sufficient  precision  and 
detail  so  that  they  may  be  differentiated  from  those  of  some¬ 
what  similar  subjects  and  so  that  their  relation  to  the  general 
objectives  of  the  school  can  be  readily  noted.  The  prerequisites 
for  the  subject  which  one  is  analyzing  may  be  stated  in  a 
form  similar  to  the  following  which  gives  the  prerequisites  of 
a  course  in  elementary  algebra:  “A  pre-test  on  arithmetic  is 
given  to  those  electing  Algebra  I.  Those  who  cannot  pass  this 
test  must  take  a  remedial  course  in  arithmetic  and  postpone  their 
work  in  algebra.” 

The  subject  outline  is  further  classified  In  terms  of  the 
following  directions: 

I.  Put  at  the  left  of  the  Roman  numerals  the  number  of  periods 
you  spend  on  the  topic.  This  will,  of  course,  represent  an  average  since 
time  spent  depends  upon  the  abilities  of  the  pupils.  The  aim  here  is  not 
primarily  to  discover  time  allotments  but  rather  to  discover  the  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  each  topic.  All  teachers  in  a  school  who  work  out 
outlines  should  first  agree  on  the  number  of  actual  teaching  periods  in 
a  semester  or  year. 

Laboratory  Class  Units,  or  Chapter  Headings, 

Periods  Periods  or  Major  Topics 

.  I.  Introduction 

.  II.  Graphical  Representation 

.  III.  Positive  and  Negative  Numbers 

.  IV.  Addition 

.  V.  Simple  Equations 
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.  VI.  Subtraction 

.  VII.  Identities  and  Equations 

.  VIII.  Multiplication 

.  IX.  Parentheses  in  Equations 

.  X.  Division 

.  XL  Factoring 

.  XII.  Fractions 

.  XIII.  Linear  Systems 

.  XIV.  Graphs  of  Equations 

.  XV.  Square  Root 

.  XVI.  Radicals 

.  XVII.  Quadratic  Equations 

.  Total 

The  unit  outline  may  be  further  subdivided  as  follows: 

1.  What  attitudes,  appreciations,  generalizations,  skills,  technical  vocabu¬ 
lary,  if  any,  are  developed  in  the  unit?  This  will  involve  a  statement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  unit. 

2.  How  do  you  determine  the  learning  the  pupils  already  have  in  the 
field  of  the  unit  before  any  instruction  takes  place? 

3.  What  does  the  pupil  do  to  attain  the  objectives,  for  example,  reading, 
discussion,  laboratory  experiments,  excursions,  and  the  like? 

4.  What  applications,  if  any,  are  made  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils? 

5.  How  do  you  determine  whether  the  pupils  have  attained  the  objectives 
set  up  for  the  unit? 

6.  What  remedial  work  is  carried  out  when  pupils  fail  to  attain  the 
objectives? 

7.  What  written  records  do  you  keep  of  the  progress  of  individual 
students? 

8.  How  do  you  plan  to  modify  the  teaching  of  the  unit  this  coming  year? 

Each  unit  may  now  be  broken  down  into  the  elements  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  eight  questions  just  mentioned  under  the  unit 
outline.  The  third  unit  given  in  the  subject  outline,  Posi¬ 
tive  and  Negative  Numbers,^  falls  into  the  following  elements: 

1.  The  objectives  of  this  unit  are:  the  understanding  by  the  pupils  of  the 
meaning  of  positive  and  negative  numbers;  skill  in  the  operations  with 
positive  and  negative  numbers. 

2.  A  pre-test  was  given  to  determine  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  their 
understanding  of  positive  and  negative  numbers  and  in  their  skill  in 
computing  with  them. 

3.  In  order  to  attain  the  objectives,  the  pupil  did  written  exercises  which 

^  The  outline  of  thi*  unit  was  purpoteljr  incomplete.  Only  enough  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  under  each  heading  to  illustrate  the  method. 
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involved  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  positive 
and  negative  numbers.  There  was  discussion,  graphical  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  the  blackboard,  and  some  readings  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  positive  and  negative  numbers.  Chapter  iv  in  Smith, 
Brown,  and  Jenkins,  Elementary  Algebra  provided  most  of  the  read¬ 
ing  material  and  practice  exercises. 

4.  The  following  applications  were  made  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils: 

a)  thermometer  readings 

i)  directed  numbers  to  denote  above  or  below  water  level 

c)  directed  line  segments 

d)  directed  angles 

e)  directed  forces 

/)  use  of  signed  numbers  in  business 
g)  the  number  scale 

5.  Tests  were  administered  at  the  close  of  one  week’s  instruction  to 
determine  what  progress  the  children  were  making.  Care  was  exer¬ 
cised  to  devise  a  test  that  was  valid  and  reliable.  It  was  diagnostic  in 
nature  and  was  the  source  of  ideas  for  remedial  instruction. 

6.  Those  individuals  whose  test  results  showed  lack  of  understanding 
and  lack  of  skill  were  given  specially  prepared  remedial  materials. 
Extra  time  was  given  to  these  children  during  the  class  period,  and 
several  conferences  were  held  with  them  after  school  hours. 

7.  Written  records  have  been  made  of  the  test  results  for  all  children, 
and  the  appropriate  remedial  measures  have  been  undertaken.  Further 
test  results  indicating  the  success  of  this  remedial  work  are  also 
available. 

8.  Next  year  it  might  be  advisable  to  prolong  the  learning  period  for 
this  unit  an  extra  week  and  provide  more  extensive  materials  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils. 

This  outline  has  been  successfully  used  in  a  program  of 
curriculum  revision  which  is  under  way  at  Aurora,  Ohio.  Some 
revisions  have  already  been  made  in  the  method  of  outlining 
through  the  experience  which  we  secured  there.  The  writer 
trusts  that  others  will  make  use  of  this  outline  and  will  furnish 
him  with  critical  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Value  of  a  Research  Organization 

The  most  comfortable  arrangement  under  which  research 
activities  can  be  carried  on  is  during  the  leisure  of  the 
university  professor  whose  salary  is  fully  earned  by 
teaching.  There  are  such  men  in  some  institutions.  Such  a 
professor  does  not  need  to  produce;  he  can  investigate  if  he 
wishes,  or  he  can  leave  research  alone;  no  insistent  demands 
are  made  upon  him  for  the  solution  of  problems.  If  he  discovers 
a  new  idea,  his  reward  is  the  discovery  and  not  the  value  of 
the  idea.  He  needs  to  suit  no  one  but  himself;  he  is  the  playboy 
of  the  intellectual  world. 

When  a  research  bureau  is  set  up  in  a  university  the  situation 
is  not  so  placid.  The  name  of  the  bureau  advertises  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  service  will  be  rendered.  The  funds  allotted  to  the 
bureau,  in  competition  with  other  activities  of  the  university, 
impose  an  obligation  to  produce  results  which,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  provide  the  appropriations,  will  justify  the  expend¬ 
iture.  Sometimes  the  administrative  officers  believe  in  research, 
as  such,  and  assume  that,  if  the  staff  is  competent,  good  in  the 
long  run  will  result;  in  other  institutions  they  wish  to  be  shown 
results.  Usually,  colleagues  in  other  fields  of  study  are  as 
critical  of  research  in  the  bureau  as  they  are  of  all  research,  and 
they  make  apparent  their  questioning  attitude  toward  results. 
In  short,  the  bureau  of  educational  research  is  a  public  enter¬ 
prise  which  in  the  long  run  must  demonstrate  its  effectiveness. 
It  is  not  the  playground  of  the  intellectual  world;  it  is  charged 
with  responsible  duties.  The  future  value  of  every  project 
selected  for  study  must  be  carefully  examined;  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  its  study  must  be  constantly  reviewed;  the  uses  to 
which  the  findings  may  be  applied  must  be  canvassed;  in  other 
words,  these  are  measurements  of  the  value  of  its  activities  as 
a  process  to  which  its  labors  are  continuously  subjected. 

This  strenuous  life  is  quite  different  in  spirit  from  the  play 
attitude  of  those  professors  who  follow  research  as  an  avocation. 
We  need  the  playboy  partly  because  of  the  contagion  of  his 
spirit  and  partly  because  his  discoveries  may  be  useful.  But  dis¬ 
coveries  whether  by  the  individual  worker  or  by  the  member 
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of  an  organized  research  agency  are  made  chiefly  by  serious 
persons  with  programs,  who  develop  hunches  and  relentlessly 
carry  them  through  to  verification  or  rejection.  Any  problem 
carried  beyond  the  dilettante  stage  of  fluttering  interest  demands 
strenuous  plodding  and  dreary  routine  labor  which  are  far 
removed  from  play.  The  intellectual  landscape  is  dotted  with 
the  bones  of  brain  children  whose  parents  deserted  them  before 
they  reached  maturity. 

We  need  the  research  organizations.  If  investigators  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  lives  of  investigation,  work  upon  their  prob¬ 
lems  continuously,  assemble  facilities  for  study,  and  search  for 
new  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  make  discoveries  and  prove 
the  validity  or  falsity  of  accepted  ideas.  But  they  may  suffer 
from  the  pressure  to  produce.  The  easy  path  is  down  the  hill 
toward  superficial  problems  which  can  be  quickly  solved. 
Patient  attention  to  fundamental  complicated  matters  is  not 
likely  to  be  fostered  unless  long-term  problems  are  included  in 
the  basic  program  of  the  organization. 

Whatever  the  program  of  the  bureau  the  need  for  con¬ 
tinuous  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  efforts  is  still  per¬ 
sistent  and  important.  It  must  measure  to  avoid  wasting  its 
time  and  money  on  useless  projects,  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  continued  support.  Research  must  justify  itself  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  teaching  and  personnel  activities  and  other  important 
social  matters.  W  W  C 

Supply  and  Demand 

Teacher  Demand  and  Suffly  in  Ohio^  represents  one  of  the 
most  thoroughgoing  efforts  ever  made  to  ascertain  the  pertinent 
facts  relative  to  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  teachers  within 
a  state.  Most  persons  have  no  conception  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  investigator  in  this  field.  In  Ohio  the  difficulties 
are  unusually  great  due  to  the  presence  of  several  factors,  such 
as  the  large  number  of  institutions  which  prepare  teachers,  the 
relative  independence  of  each  of  these  institutions  of  any  central 
agency  of  control,  the  large  number  of  boards  authorized  to 
certificate  teachers,  and  the  general  policy  of  lack  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  or  co-ordination  of  educational  effort  within  the  state. 

^  Anderson,  Earl  W.,  and  Foster,  Richard  R.  Teacher  Demand  and  Supply  in  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1932.  zii-|~i70  pp.  (Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Monograph  No.  ii) 
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In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  the  investigators  succeeded  in 
collecting  rather  highly  reliable  and  complete  infornution  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  subject.  They  presented  facts  which  disclose  many 
of  the  outstanding  defects  and  weaknesses  in  the  matter  of 
recommendations  for  the  correction  of  defects  disclosed  by  the 
study.  This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  actually 
there  were  two  separate  studies,  one  dealing  with  elementary- 
teacher  demand  and  supply,  and  the  other  with  high  school¬ 
teacher  demand  and  supply.  The  study  might  well  have 
included  a  third  part  which  would  have  presented  a  unified 
treatment  of  the  entire  problem  of  teacher  demand  and  supply 
in  the  state,  with  recommendations  based  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  entire  situation. 

No  criticism  is  here  intended  of  the  recommendations  which 
were  included  in  the  study.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  certain 
basic  weaknesses  in  the  educational  program  of  the  state  did  not 
receive  sufficient  attention. 

For  the  correction  of  all  of  the  specific  defects  pointed  out 
in  the  study  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  reforms  which 
were  recommended  one  single  important  step  undoubtedly 
would  be  more  efficacious  than  all  others  that  could  be  pro¬ 
posed:  create  a  state  board  of  seven  to  nine  lay  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  overlapping  terms,  give  the 
board  broad  powers  in  the  determination  of  the  educational 
policies  of  the  state,  authorize  it  to  appoint  a  commissioner  of 
education  capable  of  dealing  with  the  complex  problems  of 
educational  leadership  and  administration  in  that  state,  make 
the  board  responsible  for  the  state-supported  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  authorize  it  to  fix  the  requirements  for  teacher 
certification  and  make  it  the  sole  agency  for  the  issuance  of  such 
certificates,  and  charge  it  with  responsibility  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  large  state  fund  in  the  interest  of  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  in  the  state. 

The  bad  effects  of  a  policy  of  extreme  decentralization  of 
authority  and  responsibility  are  clearly  evident  in  the  results 
of  the  study.  The  level  of  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  cities 
is  reasonably  high,  not  because  of  state  requirements,  but  due 
to  local  initiative.  In  the  county  districts,  where  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  new  teachers  were  located,  only  26  per  cent  of  the 
inexperienced  elementary  teachers  were  trained  to  the  point  of 
two  years  of  professional  preparation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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record  of  the  cities  and  exempted  villages  in  this  matter  could 
not  be  considered  good  when  compared  with  the  situation  in 
any  but  the  more  backward  states  and  cities. 

Even  among  the  high-school  teachers  the  number  of 
untrained  new  teachers  was  startling.  It  was  generally  known 
that  the  situation  in  Ohio  was  bad  with  reference  to  the  level 
of  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  study  disclosed  an  unsatisfactory  situation  among 
high-school  teachers,  also. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  disclosures  in  the  study  relates 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher-training  institutions  of  Ohio 
are  devoting  their  resources  to  the  instruction  of  persons  who 
have  already  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  elementary  teachers.  In  the  school  year  1929-30,  1,084 
experienced  persons  who  were  not  teaching  in  Ohio  public 
schools  during  the  last  half  of  the  preceding  year  were 
appointed  to  positions  in  the  elementary  schools.  With  a 
demand  for  2,030  inexperienced  elementary  teachers,  all 
teacher-preparing  agencies  in  Ohio  supplied  only  813  trained 
inexperienced  persons  who  entered  the  elementary  teaching 
service.  Among  the  high-school  teachers  there  was  a  surplus 
of  trained  inexperienced  graduates.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  160 
untrained  Inexperienced  persons  entered  the  teaching  service  in 
Ohio  in  1929-30.  The  surplus  of  trained  persons  was  greater 
than  the  number  of  untrained  inexperienced  persons  employed. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  Ohio  is  greatly  in  need  of  major 
reforms  with  reference  to  teacher  preparation  and  standards  for 
teacher  certification.  Such  studies  as  the  one  under  review 


should  be  of  value  in  causing  the  school  people  of  the  state  to 


realize  the  need. 


Alonzo  F.  Myers 


Neto  York  University 


READINGS 


Krapp,  George  P.  “The  Central  Task  in  Teaching  Speech,”  Quarterly 
Journal  o]  S fetch,  XVIII  (June,  1932),  pp.  370-80. 

After  describing  the  numerous  tasks  which  are  not  central  in  the  teaching 
of  speech,  Mr.  Krapp  at  length  discloses  that  this  central  problem  consists  in 
training  the  young  in  the  articulation  and  recognition  of  speech  sounds.  He 
evidently  considers  that  if  children  are  equipped  with  this  knowledge  they 
will  be  able  to  solve  for  themselves  many  of  the  problems  connected  with 
speech.  He  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  courses  in  platform  speaking,  beau¬ 
tiful  speech,  or  even  the  radio  style  of  talking.  He  suggests  that  correction 
be  applied  to  children’s  speech  only  when  some  social  penalty  is  incurred,  such 
as  the  giving  of  an  impression  of  belonging  to  a  social  group  of  which  one 
does  not  wish  to  be  a  member.  Just  as  Mr.  Krapp  feels  that  the  common 
forms  of  teaching  speech  are  extraneous  to  the  central  task,  so  it  seems  that 
most  of  his  article  is  superfluous  to  the  making  of  his  central  point. 

Strang,  Ruth.  “Problems  of  Adolescents  Which  Come  to  Deans,”  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  Clearing  House,  VII  (September,  1932),  pp.  29—34. 

This  study  is  based  on  records  of  approximately  two  thousand  interviews 
with  students  concerning  their  personal  problems,  as  kept  during  one  month 
by  27  deans  on  all  educational  levels  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Associated 
with  the  total  of  546  academic  problems  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
are  these  personal  problem^:  personality  difficulties,  21 1  cases;  home  conditions, 
131  cases;  health  conditions,  93  cases;  poor  study  habits,  63  cases;  social  prob¬ 
lems,  37  cases. 

In  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  it  was  found  that  approximately 
one-third  of  the  interviews  were  less  than  five  minutes  long  and  another  one- 
third  from  five  to  ten  minutes  long.  Since  many  of  the  problems  in  high 
schools  were  disciplinary  cases,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  time  is 
much  too  short  for  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  difiiculties  of  individual  pupils. 
It  was  also  found  that  students  bring  their  problems  voluntarily  to  the  dean 
increasingly  from  junior  high  school  to  college. 

Nesbitt,  A.  J.  “A  Logical  Basis  for  Determining  the  Volume  of  Air  to  be 
Circulated  in  Classroom  Ventilation,”  American  School  Board  Journal, 
LXXXV  (September,  1932),  pp.  44-45,  74. 

The  theories  upon  which  laws  and  regulations  governing  schoolroom 
ventilation  have  been  based  have  been  repeatedly  discredited  by  research.  The 
experiment  described  in  this  article  adds  new  evidence  in  opposition  to  the 
old  theories  and  brings  a  new  approach  to  the  problem.  Among  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  as  a  result  of  the  experiment  are:  the  volume  of  air  to  be 
circulated  may  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  heat  removal  in  which  the 
temperature  of  the  air  circulated  is  limited  to  a  drop  of  10°  below  the  desired 
room  temperature;  this  volume  will  be  27 cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per 
occupant  in  the  average  room  for  high-school  activities,  and  23  cubic  feet  per 
occupant  for  elementary  grades;  the  volume  of  air,  although  limited  to  a 
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minimum  temperature  of  10°  below  room  temperature,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
overheating  even  in  rooms  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  so  long  as 
the  outside  temperature  is  below  60°;  automatic  control  of  both  room  and 
air-stream  temperatures  is  essential. 

Rugg,  Harold.  “The  Measure  of  the  New  Education  as  Shown  by  the  Sixth 
World  Conference,”  Netc  Era,  XIII  (September,  1932),  pp.  247-50. 

This  article  summarizes  the  work  of  the  Sixth  World  Conference  the 
theme  of  which  was  “Education  for  a  Changing  Society.”  Three  important 
achievements  are  conspicuous:  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  world-wide  social  program  of  action; 
the  attempt  to  discover  points  of  common  emphasis  upon  which  to  construct 
a  platform  uniting  the  teachers  of  the  world;  and  the  work  of  the  various 
commissions  on  the  task  of  constructing  and  evaluating  materials  for  instruc¬ 
tion  based  upon  a  truly  eclectic  psychology  of  world-wide  application  and 
significance.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  the  Conference  was  a  new  feeling  of 
educational  responsibility  for  active  participation  in  world  social  and  political 
issues.  It  is  significant  that  the  Conference  did  not  merely  arouse  talk  about 
social  reconstruction,  but  provided  the  machinery  for  vigorously  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  contemporary  situation. 

Hand,  H.  C.  “Stepping  Stones  to  the  Superintendency,”  School  Executives 
Magazine,  LII  (October,  1932),  pp.  54-56. 

Persons  ambitious  to  become  superintendents  of  schools  will  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  read  this  article.  Vocational  histories  of  568  superintendents  in  seven 
mid-western  states  form  the  bases  for  progression  patterns  for  each  of  four 
groups  of  superintendencies  ranging  from  cities  having  populations  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  down  to  those  having  less  than  twenty-five  hundred.  The  voca¬ 
tional  ladders  seem  to  indicate  that  advancements  to  superintendencies  in  cities 
with  populations  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  come  about 
equally  from  high-school  principalships  and  smaller  superintendencies.  In  the 
next  two  groups  the  superintendents  come  predominantly  from  smaller  city 
superintendencies,  while  cities  below  twenty-five  hundred  most  commonly 
draft  high-school  principals  or  high-school  instructors. 

Graffam,  Donald  T.  “Sane  Administration  of  Salary  Retrenchment,” 
School  Executives  Magazine,  LII  (September,  1932),  pp.  14—15,  37. 

Eleven  methods  of  salary  retrenchment  are  discussed  in  terms  of  two 
guiding  principles,  that  a  salary  schedule  represents  a  sacred  pledge  on  the 
part  of  the  board  to  the  teachers  and  should  not  be  abrogated  so  long  as  there 
is  another  way  of  handling  the  situation  and  that  the  best  program  of 
retrenchment,  like  the  best  program  of  taxation,  would  be  one  under  which 
all  members  are  affected  and  where  the  burden  is  distributed  according  to 
the  ability  to  bear  it.  Only  two  of  the  eleven  methods  stand  the  test  of  these 
principles.  These  are  the  equated  method  where  the  margin  between  income 
and  expenses  is  determined  and  salaries  are  reduced  only  above  this  figure 
and  the  compensated  cut  where  the  salary  schedule  continues  in  operation  and 
cuts,  if  necessary,  are  made  on  a  percentage  basis  after  proper  increases  have 
been  granted. 
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In  Paper  Covers 

WoLFLE,  Dael  Lee.  The  Relation  between  Linguistic  Structure  and  Asso¬ 
ciative  Interference  in  Artificial  Linguistic  Material.  Philadelphia:  Lin¬ 
guistic  Society  of  America,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1932.  54  pp. 

The  author  constructed  a  systematic  artificial  language  and  then  made 
certain  changes  which  departed  from  the  rules  by  which  the  language  was 
constructed.  In  learning  this  unsystematic  language  subjects  tended  to  make 
the  changed  portions  conform  to  the  original  regularity.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes,  “The  analogic  changes  which  developed  in  the  unsystematic  language 
were  predominantly  of  the  type  which  reduced  the  language  to  a  more 
systematic  basis.”  This  study  will  be  of  much  interest  to  linguists  who  are 
looking  for  experimental  confirmation  of  their  reasoning  in  regard  to  types 
of  word  change.  Psychologists  will  also  find  material  in  connection  with 
abstraction  and  generalization.  p  Lumley 

Job,  Leonard  B.;  Reeder,  Ward  G.;  and  Heck,  Arch  O.  The  School 
Clerk  and  His  Records,  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  1931.  vi-|-8o  pp.  (Handbook  for  Part  II  of  The  Uniform 
School  Accounting  System) 

A  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  board  of  education  is  transacted  by 
the  school  clerk;  these  are  often  important  functions  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  performed  has  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Most 
clerks  take  office  without  experience  and  must  learn  by  the  costly  process  of 
trial  and  error.  This  handbmk  meets  a  pressing  need  in  providing  help  and 
guidance  by  means  of  clear  and  complete  instructions  in  practically  every 
duty  which  is  encountered  by  the  typical  school  clerk.  The  material  is  well 
arranged  and  so  written  and  illustrated  that  the  novice  as  well  as  the  experi¬ 
enced  clerk  will  find  it  a  convenient  and  valuable  aid  in  efficiently  transacting 
and  recording  the  business  of  the  board  of  education.  The  authors  have 
made  the  material  more  valuable  by  arranging  it  to  apply  to  the  needs  of 
rural,  village,  and  small  city  school  systems.  William  E.  Arnold 

Eckelberry,  R.  H.  The  History  of  the  Municifal  University  in  the  United 

States.  Washington:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1932.  viii-j-213  pp. 

(United  States  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1932,  No.  2) 

This  monograph  is  a  significant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  The  essential  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  eleven  municipal  universities  in  the  United  States  are  presented  compactly, 
in  fact,  a  little  too  compactly.  This  over-compression  with  the  rather  staccato 
style  that  it  entails  is,  of  course,  necessitated  by  the  space  limitations  of  a 
Federal  bulletin.  A  more  popularly  written  book  based  on  this  study  would 
now  be  desirable,  a  book  discussing  more  in  detail  the  educational  and  social 
implications  of  municipal  universities.  The  spade-work,  however,  has  been 
done,  and  done  in  a  decidedly  workmanlike  manner:  unusually  thorough 
documentation  attests  the  scrupulous  scholarship  involved  in  the  study. 

In  the  last  three  chapters  Mr.  Eckelberry  relates  the  development  of 
municipal  universities  to  the  democratic  and  secular  trends  in  American 
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education.  Municipal  universities,  even  more  than  state  universities,  have 
made  higher  education  possible  for  the  poor. 

Actually,  this  is  a  history  of  municipal  universities  rather  than  of  “the 
municipal  university.”  The  only  thing  they  seem  to  have  in  common,  apart 
from  those  features  common  to  all  American  universities,  is  city  support  and 
control.  No  evidence  is  presented  that  there  is  a  “municipal  university  move¬ 
ment,”  but  the  study  is  none  the  less  worth  while.  Painful  as  it  must  seem  to 
those  individuals  with  a  yearning  for  classification  and  generalization,  many 
of  the  most  significant  phenomena  of  history  cannot  be  regimented. 

Paul  J.  Fay 
DePauto  University 

Chamberlain,  Leo  M.,  and  Crawford,  A.  B.  The  Prediction  of  Popda- 
tion  and  School  Enrollment  in  the  School  Survey.  Lexington,  Kentucky: 
University  of  Kentucky,  1932.  27  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  School 
Service,  University  of  Kentucky,  IV,  No.  3) 

To  use  the  language  of  the  authors  of  this  bulletin:  “Reasonably  accurate 
forecasts  of  school  enrollments  are  as  essential  to  the  intelligent  planning  of 
an  educational  or  a  school  building  program  as  are  predictions  of  population 
totals  and  population  trends  for  commercial  purposes.”  They  have  compared 
1930  census  figures  and  1930-31  enrollment  figures  with  predictions  made 
at  various  previous  times,  usually  by  school-survey  staffs.  The  results  show 
that  no  high  degree  of  accuracy  has  been  reached  in  such  predictions  and 
that  those  based  on  simpler  methods  are  about  as  good  as  those  founded  on 
complicated  statistics.  This  bulletin  should  be  read  by  all  who  do  any  survey 
work  involving  prediction. 

H.  H.  Davis 

National  Education  Association.  “Administrative  Practices  Affecting 

Classroom  Teachers,  Part  I:  The  Selection  and  Appointment  of  Teachers,” 
Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association^  X  (January,  1932), 
pp.  1-32. 

National  Education  Association.  “Administrative  Practices  Affecting 

Classroom  Teachers,  Part  II:  The  Retention,  Promotion,  and  Improvement 
of  Teachers,”  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association,  X 
(March,  1932),  pp.  33-76. 

Questionnaire  returns  in  1931  from  1,489  cities  of  over  twenty-five 
hundred  population  are  reported  and  compared  with  similar  reports  collected 
in  1928  and  in  1923.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  discussion  of  general 
principles  which  should  underlie  practices  affecting  classroom  teachers  and 
to  reasons  for  and  against  certain  of  these  practices.  The  major  topics  covered 
are  the  training  and  experience  requirements  for  new  teachers,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  married  women,  routine  procedures  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the 
term  of  employment,  the  use  of  salary  schedules,  the  use  of  rating  systems, 
and  regulations  concerning  sick  leave  and  leaves  of  absence. 

A  few  of  the  more  interesting  findings  are:  training  requirements  are 
increasing  rapidly  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools;  77  per  cent  of 
the  cities  do  not  employ  married  women  as  new  teachers;  procedures  and 
forms  used  in  the  selection  of  teachers  vary  widely;  three-fifths  of  the  teachers 
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are  elected  annually;  79  per  cent  of  the  cities  have  definite  salary  schedules; 
II  per  cent  use  efficiency  ratings  in  determining  teachers’  salaries;  the  use  of 
efficiency  ratings  for  such  purposes  is  not  increasing;  55  per  cent  of  the  cities 
pay  higher  salaries  to  men  teachers  than  to  women  teachers  in  their  senior 
high  schools. 

This  summary  of  certain  phases  of  the  status  of  teachers  should  be  read 
with  interest  by  teachers,  administrators,  and  others  interested  in  problems  of 
teacher  personnel.  There  is  a  selected  annotated  bibliography. 

Earl  W.  Anderson 

DeLong,  Leo  Ray.  Cifj  School  Institutes  in  Pennsylvania.  State  College, 
Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1930.  xii-|-l45  PP*  (Penn¬ 

sylvania  State  College  Bulletin,  Teacher  Training  Extension  Series,  No.  2) 
In  the  introduction  seven  purposes  for  making  the  study  are  given. 
Among  these  are:  to  evaluate  the  types  of  city  institutes  and  their  contribution 
to  recognized  institute  aims;  to  reveal  the  extent  and  type  of  personnel 
employed  in  institute  programs;  and  to  submit  proposals  for  making  the 
in-service  education  of  teachers,  supported  through  institute  funds,  of  greater 
value. 

Among  the  sources  of  data  was  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  323  teachers 
and  156  superintendents  to  ascertain  their  choices  of  types  of  institutes. 
Pennsylvania  law  now  requires  a  week  of  institute  or  its  equivalent  during 
each  school  year  for  which  teachers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  day. 
A  penalty  for  non-attendance  of  the  same  amount  is  also  provided. 

Among  the  recommendations  for  improving  the  institutes  are:  larger 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  state  department  of  education;  the  setting  up 
of  an  official  list  of  institute  speakers  not  to  exceed  one  hundred ;  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  representative  committee  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  advising 
the  superintendent  on  educational  matters;  and  a  maximum  additional  aid 
of  $300  per  district  for  the  institute. 

This  study  would  be  much  more  effective  if  the  recommendations  were 
summarized  in  one  or  two  pages. 

T.  C.  Holy 

Books  to  Read 

Commission  on  English,  College  Entrance  Board.  Examining  the  Ex¬ 
amination  in  English.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1931.  x-l-295  pp. 

Of  the  specific  recommendations  growing  out  of  the  committee’s  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  College  Board  Examinations  in  English,  the  following  are  the 
most  generally  interesting:  that  the  comprehensive  type  examination  be 
retained;  that  colleges  determine  the  candidate’s  qualifications  in  English  by 
means  of  a  combination  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores,  the  school 
English  records,  and  the  English  examination  grades;  that  experiments  in 
embodying  objective  or  new-type  tests  in  the  English  examination  “be 
initiated  with  extreme  caution.”  Thus  the  committee  shows  itself  as  quite 
satisfied,  on  the  whole,  with  the  value  of  the  Board’s  English  examinations. 
Yet  the  statistical  studies  fully  reported  in  the  Appendix  show  clearly  that 
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the  English  examination  is  practically  worthless  for  predicting  success  in 
Freshman  English  and  that,  even  when  combined  with  the  fairly  reliable 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  it  contributes  practically  nothing  in  its  present  form. 

The  only  argument  which  the  committee  can  bring  forth  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  English  examination  is  that,  better  than  the  Aptitude  Test,  it 
measures  what  the  student  has  learned  and  will  keep  secondary-school  instruc¬ 
tion  in  line  with  college  demands.  But  to  the  reviewer  it  seems  that  if 
College  Board  Examinations  are  to  determine  admission  to  college,  they 
should  be  more  concerned  with  what  the  student  will  do  than  with  what 
he  has  done.  As  for  keeping  the  secondary  schools  in  line,  there  must  be 
some  method  that  is  less  cumbersome  than  that  of  subjecting  their  graduates 
to  lengthy  examinations  of  questionable  value. 

But,  of  course,  one  should  not  expect  a  committee  to  recommend  that  its 
ancient  and  conservative  parent  organization  could  best  achieve  its  aims  either 
by  changing  to  meet  modern  conditions  or  by  legislating  itself  out  of  existence. 

James  F.  Fullington 

Fraser,  Cecil  E.  The  Case  Method  of  Instruction.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1931.  165  pp. 

This  volume  presents  a  brief  discussion  of  the  case  method  of  teaching 
as  used  by  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business.  The  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  chapters  presented  by  different  men  dealing  with  the  use  of  the 
method  in  marketing,  business  statistics,  finance,  and  other  fields  covered  by 
colleges  of  commerce.  It  was  written  for  teachers  of  business  subjects,  and 
will  undoubtedly  contain  suggestions  for  those  of  our  readers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  commercial  teaching  in  the  high  school.  It  likewise  has  a  general 
interest  for  professors  of  education. 

W.  W.  Charters 

Burr,  Marvin  Y.  A  Study  of  Hoihogeneous  Groufing.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1931.  ix-j-69  pp.  (Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  457) 

Mr.  Burr  aims  to  show  the  extent  to  which  homogeneous  groups  overlap 
in  scores  earned  on  various  standardized  tests;  the  variable  relative  achieve¬ 
ment  of  any  individual  pupil  on  various  tests;  and  the  extent  to  which 
homogeneous  grouping  makes  unnecessary  further  adjustment  to  individual 
differences  in  achievement.  The  data  consist  of  scores  from  the  files  of  six  city 
school  systems  for  thirty-four  hundred  pupils  of  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

The  investigator  makes  little  or  no  reference  to  the  numerous  published 
studies  offering  data  on  the  first  two  phases  of  his  problem.  His  study  shows 
as  previous  studies  have  shown  that,  as  a  rule,  homogeneous  groups  overlap 
greatly  in  achievement  on  any  standardized  test ;  and  any  pupil  varies  decidedly 
in  his  relative  achievements  in  several  subject-matter  fields. 

In  the  third  phase  of  the  study  the  investigator  sets  up  a  hypothetical 
range  of  heterogeneity  wherein  the  teacher  need  make  no  adjustment  to  the 
individual.  This  range  is  defined  as  two  grades,  in  grade-scores,  or  two  yean, 
in  age-scores,  in  the  standard  subjects  except  arithmetic  where  it  is  one  grade 
or  one  year.  Study  of  the  data  with  respect  to  the  hypothetical  “teachable 
range”  shows  that  a  typical  homogeneous  class  of  31  pupils  contains  three  less 
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pupils  needing  individual  adjustment  than  a  heterogeneous  class  of  the  same 
size.  This  suggests  that  attempts  at  homogeneous  grouping  have  effected  a 
reduced  heterogeneity. 

The  study  is  not  planned  to  indicate  whether  this  reduced  heterogeneity 
is  worth  the  trouble  to  secure.  Moreover,  no  attempt  is  made  at  experimental 
verification  of  the  hypothesis  from  which  reduced  heterogeneity  is  predicated. 

Roy  O.  Billett 

National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education 

Childs,  John  L.  Education  and  the  Philosofhy  of  Exferimentalirm,  New 
York:  Century  Company,  1931.  xix-j-264pp. 

The  educator  should  find  this  book  extremely  valuable,  quite  without 
regard  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  the  position  which 
the  author  devdops.  Mr.  Childs  has  come  up  to  the  present  scene  in  educa¬ 
tion  with  the  deliberate  attempt  to  put  to  work  there  a  basic  philosophy. 
This  he  calls  “experimentalism.”  The  reader  will  recognize  its  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  pragmatism.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  that  a  fresh  approach  to  this 
character  should  be  made  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  “pragmatism,” 
as  a  term,  has  suffered  badly  in  general  use;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  a 
philosophy  that  gives  direction  to  education  it  has  often  had  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  having  enthusiastic  and  well-meaning  educators  use  it  to  justify 
innovations  in  practice  that  spring  from  other  soil. 

Throughout,  the  book  is  well  written,  and  in  all  of  its  critical  aspects, 
which  are  many,  it  is  extremely  fair  in  the  presentation  of  conflicting  posi¬ 
tions.  If  the  book  possesses  a  weakness,  it  is  that  the  author  lets  his  philosophy 
bear  upon  present  practice  in  education  almost  exclusively.  Often  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Childs  is  at  pains  to  show  wherein  his  point  of  view  justifies  much 
of  this  practice.  This  no  doubt  is  a  valuable  undertaking.  It  is  just  possible, 
none  the  less,  that  what  philosophy  needs  most  to  do  in  the  present  educational 
scene  is  to  reconsider  the  whole  problem  and  suggest  a  program  and  means 
of  attaining  it. 

In  any  event,  this  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  educational  thought, 
and  perhaps  as  it  is  read  a  new  approach  will  crystallize  in  the  thought  of 
educators. 

H.  Gordon  Hullfish 

Brueckner,  Leo  J.,  and  Melby,  Ernest  O.  Diagnostic  and  Remedial 
Teaching.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1931.  xviii-l-598  pp. 

In  this  volume  the  authors  have  contributed  the  most  complete  treatment 
of  this  topic  that  has  yet  appeared.  Detailed  discussions  of  arithmetic,  reading, 
language,  spelling,  handwriting,  social  studies,  character  education,  and  health 
education  are  afforded  in  terms  of  diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching.  Even  a 
poor  treatment  of  the  subject  within  limits  so  extensive  would  be  worth  while 
at  this  time,  and  the  present  volume  is  not  a  poor  treatment. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  book  is  a  distinct  disappointment.  No 
account  at  all  is  taken  of  the  essay  examination  as  a  diagnostic  instrument. 
This  type  of  examination  is  summarily  dismissed  as  a  means  of  making  “an 
accurate  appraisal  of  pupils’  achievements.”  Even  in  terms  of  measurement 
such  a  statement  is  open  to  serious  question;  in  terms  of  diagnosis  it  is 
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undoubtedly  most  unfortunate.  The  essay  examination  at  its  worst  is  still  our 
chief  means  of  measuring  thinking.  A  book  on  diagnostic  and  remedial 
teaching  should  by  all  means  contain  some  treatment  of  diagnosis  and  remedial 
techniques  as  applied  to  thinking.  Unfortunately,  the  authors  of  this  book 
have  not  seen  the  importance  of  this  need.  For  this  reason  the  book  will  be 
condemned  by  all  of  those  self-named  “progressive  educators”  who  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  S-R  bond  conception  of  learning. 

The  authors  are  to  be  commended  for  their  emphasis  upon  individual 
differences.  Reliable  material  and  indeed  material  of  any  kind  is  scarce  in 
this  field.  All  of  the  material  is  of  a  pioneer  type  which  is  as  yet  without 
adequate  backing  in  research.  In  consequence  of  these  needs  no  book  can 
present  at  this  time  more  than  the  best  guess  on  this  type  of  procedure.  No 
one  knows  definitely  the  nature  of  “levels”  of  attainment  in  most  subjects. 
For  this  reason,  also,  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with  confidence  concerning 
remedial  teaching  in  such  subjects  as  social  science  and  character  education. 
This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  authors’  treatment  of  these  subjects  is 
little  better  than  a  statement  of  expert  personal  opinion.  Even  so,  the  treat¬ 
ment  can  be  defended. 

The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  remedial 
teaching  on  a  factual  basis.  Having  done  their  present  task  so  well  it  is  to  be 
hoped  these  authors  will  soon  turn  their  attention  to  remedial  and  diagnostic 
teaching  of  thinking. 

W.  J.  OSBURN 

Cavenagh,  F.  a..  Editor.  Herbert  Sfencer  on  Education.  Cambridge:  The 
University  Press,  and  New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1932.  xxxiii-j- 
233  pp.  (Landmarks  in  the  History  of  Education) 

This  is  the  most  recent  of  the  many  editions  of  Spencer’s  famous  and 
widely  read  book.  Unlike  any  of  the  other  editions  which  the  reviewer  has 
seen,  it  has  an  excellent  introduction  and  notes.  To  those  who  need  a  copy 
of  this  work,  the  present  edition  is  highly  recommended. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Coleman,  J.  H.  Written  Corn-position  Interests  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  Pupils.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1931. 
viii-|-ii7  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  494) 

This  book  may  serve  to  show  what  topics  boys  and  girls  of  various  ages 
prefer  for  assigned  writing  in  school,  but  it  will  not  suggest  to  the  teacher  any 
means  for  arousing  interest  in  anything  further  than  the  child’s  own  inclina¬ 
tion  suggests.  Although  this  may  prove  a  first  step  for  a  valuable  further 
study,  at  present  it  seems  to  be  of  little  use.  Perhaps  the  study  is  not  misrep¬ 
resented  by  quoting  the  author’s  own  words,  which  seem  to  personify  this 
criticism  of  the  whole  book — that  no  remedial  measures  at  all  are  suggested. 

Mott  pupils  are  indifferent  about  the  Newt  Article,  but  definitely  dislike  writing  Poetry, 
a  Business  Letter,  or  an  Editorial  Essay.  Ordinarily,  the  last  three  types  would  not  be 
assigned  with  the  expectation  that  a  majority  of  pupils  would  produce  satisfactory  work. 

Frances  Kirkpatrick 
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NEW  TESTS  <S^ 


A  PROMISING  device  for  rating  the  teacher’s  instructional 
activities  is  the  Torgersen  Diagnostic  Teacher  Rating 
Scale,  published  by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  The  scale  consists  of  sixteen  aspects  of 
teaching  each  of  which  is  followed  by  five  statements  describing 
procedures  which  the  teacher  might  use.  The  supervisor  checks 
those  statements  which  he  believes  apply  to  the  teacher  being 
rated.  These  sixteen  aspects  were  selected  from  an  original  list 
of  forty  by  means  of  two  criteria,  namely,  gain  in  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment  as  measured  by  the  Otis  Classification  Test  and  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Achievement  Test,  and  the  ranking  of  the  teacher’s 
instructional  skill  by  her  supervisor.  A  scale  composed  of  the 
sixteen  aspects  chosen  gives  a  correlation  of  between  .50  and  .60 
with  each  of  these  criteria.  Furthermore,  the  ratings  appear  to 
be  highly  objective  since  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between 
the  ratings  of  a  group  of  teachers  made  by  two  supervisors 
independently  was  .98.  Reratings  of  a  group  of  teachers  by 
the  same  supervisor  give  coefficients  of  .88.  The  technique 
used  in  this  scale  is  one  which  promises  to  improve  the  objec¬ 
tivity  of  rating  scales  since  the  rater  can  determine  the  actions 
performed  by  the  individual  being  rated  easier  than  he  can 
judge  the  quality  of  behavior. 

The  report  of  Project  I  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Nation-Wide 
Testing  Program  promoted  by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  has  recently  been  published. 
This  project  was  conducted  from  October  15  to  November  15, 
1931,  and  included  41  states  with  a  total  enrollment  of  61,899 
pupils,  ranging  from  Grades  III  to  XII.  In  Grades  III  to  VI 
the  Seaton-Pressey  Minimal  Essentials  Tests  in  English  Com¬ 
position  were  used  while  the  Pressey  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Composition  were  administered  to  Grades  VII  to  XII. 
The  report  gives  not  only  the  scores  which  represented  every 
decile  in  each  test  for  each  grade  separately  but  also  includes 
the  percentage  of  correct  responses  for  each  item  in  each  of  the 
tests,  together  with  the  rules  of  composition  which  apply  to 
the  test  exercises.  It  is  possible  from  this  report  to  determine 
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the  types  of  test  items  which  proved  most  difficult  for  this  large 
group  of  school  children.  Such  data  are  useful  in  constructing 
remedial  exercises  to  be  used  widely  in  the  public  schools. 

A\yN  ANALYSIS  of  the  historical  facts  common  to  eight  studies  | 
/jL  of  frequently  occurring  historical  items  has  been  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  Bowman-United  States  History  Tests,  pub-  1 
lished  by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomin^on,  | 
Illinois.  Five  classes  of  items  are  included  in  the  test:  person¬ 
ages,  geographical  items,  dates  related  to  events,  events  without 
dates,  and  concepts.  For  convenience  in  administration  the  test 
has  been  divided  into  two  parts  published  as  separate  folders. 
These  are  not  comparable  forms,  but  the  second  part  is  the  last 
half  of  the  examination.  The  value  of  the  test  is  limited  to 
measuring  the  pupils’  memory  of  those  historical  facts  which 
may  be  considered  minimum  essentials  of  the  subject.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  comprehensive  test  in  American  history  for  it  does 
not  demand  of  the  pupils  many  types  of  responses  which  rep¬ 
resent  important  objectives  of  history.  When  it  is  used,  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  other  measures  which  test  such 
significant  outcomes  as  the  ability  to  interpret  present  institu¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  their  historical  development  and  the  like.  No 
evidence  is  presented  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  test,  but  tenta-  | 
tive  norms  are  available.  : 

|:  Wo  new  group  tests  of  intelligence  called  the  Henmon- 

IL  Nelson  Tests  of  Mental  Ability  have  been  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  One  test  is  for  Grades 
III  to  VIII,  the  other  for  Grades  VII  to  XII.  There  are  two 
comparable  forms  of  each  test.  The  items  were  selected  after  a 
preliminary  set  had  been  criticized  by  experienced  teachers. 
The  tests  give  results  similar  to  those  obtained  from  other 
widely  used  mental  tests.  Although  the  time  limits  are  only 
thirty  minutes,  coefficients  of  reliability  of  about  .90  have  been 
obtained.  They  are  published  in  two  comparable  forms  and  are 
easily  scored  since  they  use  the  Clapp- Young  Self  Marking 
Feature  which  requires  no  key.  These  tests  should  prove  a 
useful  addition  to  the  group  mental  tests  now  on  the  market. 

R.  W.  Tyler 


^  ■  Hhe  series  of  radio  talks  by  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
i  Educational  Research  is  continued  through  the  month 
JL  of  November  with  the  talks  given  below.  Members  of 
the  Bureau  will  describe  the  results  and  methods  of  present- 
day  research  in  the  field  of  education  and  show  how  these  may 
be  applied  to  the  practical  problems  of  school  systems  and 
educational  institutions. 

Friday,  November  4 — 

“Some  Reasons  Why  Teachers  Succeed  or  Fail.” 

Earl  W.  Anderson. 

Friday,  November  1 1 — 

“Number  Ability  of  Six-Year-Olds.” 

Josephine  MacLatchy. 

Friday,  November  18 — 

“Reading  Difficulties.” 

Josephine  MacLatchy. 

Friday,  November  25 — 

“How  Shall  Teachers’  Pay  Be  Determined?” 

T.  C.  Holy. 

All  talks  are  given  on  Fridays  at  7:45  p.m.  over  WEAO 
(570  kilocycles). 


